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DEDICATION 


The Training School dedicates this issue 
of The Training School Bulletin to the work 
of Professor Johnstone, who forty-four 
years ago published a little four page leaflet 
devoted to better understanding of the men- 
tally deficient. His interest in the Bulletin 


has always been very keen and he has fol- 
lowed its broadening circulation with great 


satisfaction. 
WALTER JACOB 














In the midst of a busy afternoon 
in nineteen hundred and eleven 
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“God gave us memory so that we might 
have roses in December.” These words of 
Scotland’s great man of letters, Sir James 
Barrie, have an especial significance as we 
remember the life and works of Edward R. 
Johnstone. In him true greatness walked 
with us. The memory of his life is fragrant 
with the beautiful roses of service to God 
and man, a genuine humility of spirit, a deep 
capacity for friendship, an all-consuming 
love for children. No words of ours can 
add one cubit to his stature. The Heavenly 
Father, so real to him, has called him home. 
To us his going is like the fall of a mighty 
tree “that leaves a lonely place against the 
sky.” 

VINELAND ROTARY CLUB 
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My Best Friend .. . 


When two men work together shoulder to shoulder 
for nearly fifty years and at the end of that time can 
truthfully say that never once during all of those years 
did they have disagreements or misunderstandings which 
were not settled satisfactorily before they left their offices 
at night and with the “slate clean”, no doubts nor quibbles 
hanging over from the previous day, they were always [—— 
glad to see each other in the morning. When such a : 
record is made, then one of the two men is a superior man. 
This I know, because Professor Johnstone was that man 
and I was the other fellow. 

Professor Johnstone was my superior officer. I was 
his subordinate, but never once in all of our years together 
did he make me feel inferior to him. He referred to me 
as his “right hand man” and he treated me that way, 
always evaluating my efforts much higher than I did 
myself. But his belief in me made me work the harder 
to warrant his friendship and trust. 

Professor Johnstone loved people. Race, creed or 
color mattered not to him. His attitude toward all men 
was the same and so it was to the sick and to the well, 
to the brilliant and to the handicapped. He served them 
all with the best that he had to give and more than any 
other person that I have known he expressed in his daily 
life the great commandment “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self”. He forgave and he forgot the faults and failings 
of others, never holding a grudge against anyone—and 
today, because of the exemplary life which he lived, many 
people who knew and loved him are more tolerant and 
forgiving in their dealings with their fellow men. 

In the administration of a school, where the comfort 
and happiness of 700 people is the responsibility of one 
man, the load at times becomes overwhelmingly difficult, 
for while loyal and qualified employees help to carry 
departmental responsibility, the final responsibility of 
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decision rests with one man, the Director. For many, 
many years Professor Johnstone carried this responsibility 
in The Training School, loving his work and even the 
challenge which difficult problems brought to him and 
often these were very complicated ones but regardless of 
this fact, he was always able to settle them in his own 
kindly way. He never raised his voice nor held an angry 
conversation with his people. He was patience personified 
and in his most difficult moments, he was always calm and 
kind and just and because this was true, he could settle 
differences almost before they were voiced. 


When I think back over our years together, how 
wonderful he was in his understanding of people, in his 
love for children and in his loyalty to me, I wish that I 
could do justice to this great man in this, my humble 
tribute to his memory. However, I do have this consola- 
tion. I know how well we understood each other and how 
if he were standing now at my back reading over my 
shoulder as he so often did, glancing at papers with me, 
he would say, “For goodness sake, Ted, why not write 
something interesting. Tell them about the time when 
we borrowed the Board Meeting watermelon!” Now it 
may seem a strange thing to do, to incorporate a funny 
story into a tribute to one’s best friend, but knowing how 
truly Professor Johnstone lived up to his ideals as ex- 
pressed in his slogan “always leave people happier than 
you find them” I feel that my digression will be forgiven, 
for if I were to write as it is in my heart a prayer to God, 
for more men like Professor Johnstone, you would be sad, 
while if I tell you the story you will laugh and be glad. 


When Professor and I first came to Vineland, we 
made the acquaintance of three business men in Vineland, 
who were about our ages and like ourselves musically 
inclined. In our off-duty time we had some fine times 
together and on this particular occasion, it was in early 
September, Clarence, Ed and Jack came out to spend the 
evening with us and after we had followed our usual 
pattern of exchanging ideas about our work, discussed 
town affairs and sung a half dozen songs, the proposition 
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was made that we visit the watermelon patch to see if the 
melons were getting ripe. 

As it was in the early evening, we used our flash- 
lights, and after thumping several, growing on the out- 
skirts, we picked our way deeper into the patch, until we 
came upon a perfect beauty. We thumped it well, each 
one taking his turn, until finally we were convinced that 
it was ripe, but to make sure we got out our knives and 
plugged it and found it was a perfect “pippin”. I need 
not elaborate upon what happened from then on until the 
fellows said “goodnight”, except to say that what would 
have served twenty-four people at the table, served five 
men in the kitchen. 

Three days later, when Mr. Veale went to the patch 
for this carefully selected and marked melon, to cool it 
for serving at the Board Dinner next day, he had a real 
surprise—and so did we, Professor and I, when we heard 
Mr. Veale explaining in detail to a Board Member how 
some “culprits” had stolen the best melon in his patch. 
Shivering in our shoes but still good sports, we confessed 
our guilt and took the “razzing” which was coming to us 
and which echoed in our memories for many years after- 
wards. 

C. EMERSON NASH 





“So, a noble gentleman has left you and his host of 
friends and pupils. Our day at the School was to us out- 
siders a red-letter experience whether conscious or uncon- 
scious we realized that mutual fitness between him and 
his flock which kept him an invaluable servant of human- 
ity.” 
EDWARD E. ALLEN 

Perkins Institute for 

the Blind 
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For Fifty Years... 


It was in 1896 that a young stranger thrust his “red 
head” through my office door asking for “Dr.” Byers! 
Alexander Johnson had sent the young man.... “Dr.” Byers, 
my father was gone and I, also a young man with already 
whitening hair, was striving valiantly to follow in his foot- 
steps. Thus began a friendship which has lasted through 
fifty-one years. 


We two young men sat down that day and talked— 
and through all the years between we have sat and talked 
whenever we could manage to do so. We pondered to- 
gether—we planned together for his great work—we did 
not always agree, but always we were friends! 


Friends, too, were those other valiant young workers 
associated with him, who have carried aloft through all 
the years between, the torch our beloved “Prof.” lighted 
and thrust into their hands. Many of the young leaders 
he inspired are spread over our great country and have 
been a blessing to countless children because they once 
knew “Prof.” A chosen few have remained at his side in 
the Training School, to extend his spirit in personal and 
professional service to the boys and girls. 


It has been my privilege to know many great leaders 
in the more than sixty years I have been a public servant. 
High among them all is our “Prof. Johnstone.” My per- 
sonal tribute to his life and work has lasting form in “The 
Village of Happiness,” written while we lived in the Train- 
ing School. 


“Prof.” left a heritage of love and devotion in many 
hearts, and his spirit cannot pass away while we who 
knew him and were thereby blessed, are alive to remember 
him. 

JOSEPH PERKINS BYERS 
Delaware, Ohio 
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Counselor and Friend .. .” 


Edward Ransom Johnstone, one of the world’s most 
prominent educators in the field of mental deficiency, died 
at Vineland on December 29, 1946. 

Professor Johnstone was born at Galt, Ontario, Can- 
ada on December 27, 1870. He entered the welfare field 
in 1889 when he became an officer of the House of Refuge, 
a reform school at Cincinnati, Ohio. During the next four 
years, he was a teacher in the public schools of Hamilton 
County and Cincinnati, meanwhile studying at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. In 1893, he became a teacher in the 
Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth at Fort Wayne, 
subsequently becoming principal of that institution. In 
1898 he became assistant superintendent of the Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey, a privately endowed school 
for training mentally deficient persons. He was promoted 
to superintendent two years later, held the post of execu- 
tive director between 1922 and 1944, and in 1944 became 
director emeritus. His work at Vineland was temporarily 
interrupted while he served in the educational corps of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in World War I. 

The Training School at Vineland was founded by the 
Reverend Stephen Olin Garrison in 1888. It has not only 
had marked influence upon the training of handicapped 
children, but educational tests and techniques introduced 
there have had a strong impact upon general education 
and testing procedures. The research laboratory at the 
Training School was started by Professor Johnstone in 
1906. Here, under Dr. Henry H. Goddard, the Binet test, 
which originated in France, was first translated and intro- 
duced into America. Dr. Goddard coined the word 
“moron,” a term derived from the Greek to indicate a par- 
ticular level of mental capacity, and his famous book The 
Kallikak Family (the name is fictitious) was also written 


* Through the courtesy of “The Welfare Reporter’’—Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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at the institution, one of the members of the family hav- 
ing been admitted for training. 

Many educators and psychologists have studied at the 
institution. A committee of psychologists who met there 
during World War I helped to devise the intelligence tests 
used by the United States Army in two world wars. 

As the head of such an institution, Professor John- 
stone’s work had wide spread influence in education and 
social welfare. Teaching techniques developed at the 
Training School have been incorporated into the training 
program of other institutions for the mentally deficient 
both in New Jersey and elsewhere. The Training School 
Bulletin, of which Professor Johnstone was an editor, en- 
joys great prestige in its field. A son, Edward L. John- 
stone, is superintendent of the State Colony for Feeble- 
minded Males at Woodbine. While the Vineland Training 
School is not a part of the Departmental system, many 
wards of the State have been placed there for training, 
and a cooperative relationship has always existed between 
the Institution and the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. 

It has been frequently noted that the talents of capa- 
ble men extend in many directions and this was true 
of Professor Johnstone. He was actively interested in pro- 
gressive developments in agriculture, and the Training 
School has been an influential cooperating unit of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The first overhead ir- 
rigation system was introduced at the school, and consid- 
erable study was devoted to development of several vari- 
eties of peaches. Professor Johnstone served on the ad- 
visory board of the New Jersey Dairy Research Council 
and in 1930 was awarded a citation for distinguished ser- 
vice to agriculture by the State Board of Agriculture. In- 
terested in the affairs of his own community, Professor 
Johnstone was a director of a local bank and president of 
a local public utility. In 1939 he was voted Vineland’s 
most outstanding citizen. 

Professor Johnstone was for twenty years a member 
of the Board of Managers of the State Prison and served 
as president of that body for eighteen years. He was 
President Emeritus of the Board at the time of his death. 
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The record of his service to community, profession, 
and country is long. In 1919-1920 he served as a member 
of the American Commission to Serbia, subsequently being 
decorated with the Order of St. Sava of Serbia. 

In 1902, he was president of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency, an honor which was conferred upon 
him again in 1927. In 1903, he was president of the State 
Conference of Social Work. He was named chairman of 
the commission on mental deficiency of the White House 
Conference in 1930, and in 1935 he was chairman of the 
committee on education of the New Jersey Crime Com- 
mission. He was a member of the National Conference of 
Social Work, the National Education Association, the 
American Prison Association, the New Jersey Council of 
Education, and many others. 

Professor Johnstone was awarded an honorary degree 
by Princeton University in 1923 and by Rutgers University 
in 1941. 





The love and interest which prompted Professor Johnstone to 
devote his life to the betterment of those who were mentally retarded, 
spilled over into desire and enthusiasm to render service to those 
who were his farmer friends and neighbors. 

He was quick to have a part in every opportunity that presented 
itself for improved methods, better disease controls, newer varieties 
in both fruits and vegetables, and experimentation in many lines. 
Men of agriculture admired his sincerity, respected his judgment and 
appreciated his cooperation. 

He loved to walk in the clover, intimately knew the peaches and 
apples, delighted in the garden, and was intensely interested in the 
cattle and poultry. “His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed 
in him that Nature could stand up and say to all the world, ‘This 
was a man!’”’, 

HENRY E. RENNE 
Training School Farm 
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Scientific Interests .. . 


For twelve years I was daily with him, discussing im- 
portant matters and trying to solve difficult problems in- 
cident to the establishment in the institution, of a new de- 
partment for the study of “those whose minds have not 
developed normally.” Never in all that time did he ever 
by word or act, arouse the slightest resentment even for 
an instant. He couldn’t. He couldn’t because he was a 
man who never took offense. To him, every man’s words 
like his acts, were HIS own. And while one might not 
agree with them and might seriously regret that they had 
been uttered or acted, yet they were his words and acts 
and AS SUCH were entitled to be considered. 


Professor Johnstone had an expression which I at first 
thought was his humorous way of speaking, but I learned 
that it was an expression that exactly expressed his 
habitual attitude. In an argument, when he failed to con- 
vince his opponent, he quietly dismissed the matter, often 
with the expression, “Oh well, if that is the way you feel 
about it.” 


It might be said that he had learned that one’s acts 
and utterances showed the “WAY HE FELT ABOUT IT.” 
No. He did not learn it. It was his nature. That was the 
way “THE ELEMENTS WERE MIXED IN HIM.” I may 
be asked why I am so sure of that. Because he never for- 
got it. The things we learn, we sometimes forget. Ac- 
quired attitudes are often forgotten. Even acquired habits 
may sometimes be forgotten. The qualities that are nat- 
ural to us, when objectionable, are overcome (forgotten) 
with the greatest difficulty. 


Have you an intimate friend of long standing who has 
never shown resentment at anything you ever said or did? 
Perhaps—I am not saying that Professor Johnstone was 
the only man with this unusual attitude, I am trying to 
show that it is a rare quality and as valuable as it is rare. 
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I think it accounts for many things in his life, which we 
did not always appreciate, but which we recall with com- 
fort now that he is gone. 

At the age of twenty-eight he came to The Vineland 
Training School as Principal of the School Department 
and Assistant to the Founder and Superintendent. Two 
years later the Founder died and Professor Johnstone was 
made Superintendent — probably the youngest man ever 
to be appointed to a similar position. Later the Trustees 
created the office of Director for him and one of his as- 
sistants was made Superintendent. This position he held 
for forty-six years when he resigned on account of ill 
health and became Director Emeritus. 

From the very beginning he took the lead in an un- 
derstanding of the problem. He never allowed the term 
“inmate” to be used. They were always children, as of 
course they were mentally though their chronological ages 
ran as high as sixty years. To the “children” he was al- 
most God and to some he personified deity in the only way 
they could understand. 

Professor Johnstone had all the instincts of a scien- 
tist. Indeed much scientific work was carried on at the 
school, in horticulture and animal husbandry. He opened 
the first department of psychology for the study of the 
minds of “children who had not developed normally.” As 
the first appointee for that work, I was brought into ex- 
ceptionally close relationship with the Superintendent. I 
knew that my work would tend to be unpopular with at- 
tendants and others in care of the children unless it was 
handled with the greatest care. Accordingly I made it a 
rule to consult with him on all new plans. I went to him 
one day with a particularly difficult situation. After ex- 
plaining it, he said, “You must do so and so.” I said, “Oh 
yes, if I could do that, it would be easy, but that is against 
your rules and you could not let me do it because that 
would start a precedent.” I shall never forget his reply: 
“Oh forget precedence. If it is right for you to do it, you 
do it. If it is not right for the other fellow he will not 
do it.” I think I never before or since worked for a man 
who was not a slave to precedence. 
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With all his institutional efficiency and originality, he 
did not isolate himself from other groups. He was as pop- 
ular in Vineland City as he was in his institution. He was 
as friendly with the neighboring farmers as with the Trus- 
tees. Some ten years ago he was voted “The Vineland 
Outstanding Citizen.” 

When he first went to the Training School there was 
an Association of “The Medical Superintendents of Institu- 
tions for Mental Defectives.” After he was made Super- 
intendent, he attended one of their annual meetings. They 
changed the name of the Association by leaving out the 
word “Medical,’”’ so that he could become a member. He 
was twice President of that Association—in 1902 and 1927. 

Yes, I can say without fear of successful contradic- 
tion: “He was a man and I shall never look upon his like 
again.” 

HENRY HERBERT GODDARD 





Prof. Johnstone’s “Uncle Remus” stories, told so inimitably, are 
well remembered by those who used to attend the “Penny Concerts” 
years ago at the First Baptist Church. As a young lad I remember 
how the children looked forward to these concerts held on Friday 
afternoons. We never tired of the dialect stories of the deep south 
that he loved to tell. 

Although his health was poor in recent years, I always marvelled 
at his will to do things even at so great a physical effort. Once he 
told me how he had to prepare himself mentally to attend even a 
luncheon meeting of the Rotary Club. His spirit never waned and 
his graciousness and love of people mellowed into even richer under- 
standing. He set an example, it seems to me, in his determination 
not to give up to bodily afflictions when that might have been so 
easy to do. 

Indeed, Prof. Johnstone’s entire life was one of courageous living. 
His approach to the understanding and treatment of those mentally 
handicapped displayed his genius and his sympathy as well. In other 
fields he brought a freshness of vision, securing the accomplishment 
of many things. 

It was a privilege to have known him during the years. 


LAWRENCE KIMBALL 
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Message to the Children . . . 


Many years ago, a young man just out of school gave 
much thought as to what he would do with his life. He 
knew he had a mind and a heart which should be devoted 
to the interests of other people, he knew also that there 
were many fields in which he might work. Plans were 
made but rejected because one thing was lacking—the op- 
portunity to do for children, boys and girls. Then an 
opening appeared after years of work, his great oppor- 
tunity had come and he became the creative influence here 
at Vineland. 

Gradually it was made clear to him that he might 
create something—a Village for Children. There were al- 
ready such Villages, but he had in mind a new kind, “The 
Village of Happiness.” So with the boys and girls already 
here, and the men and women who were working here, he 
unfolded his vision to them. 

He said to both the grown-ups and the children— 
“This is to be our motto, ‘Happiness First—All Else Fol- 
lows’.” So by saying it over and over, time after time, 
everyone came to think to themselves, “What is first? Oh! 
Happiness is First.” And by magic it seemed all else did 
follow. Splendid buildings, a big farm, a school which be- 
came known throughout the world—then it really was 
“The Village of Happiness.” 

And now, he has entered the kingdom of Heaven and 
is with the Lord Jesus whom he followed all the days of 
his life. 

We are today without sadness and without tears, be- 
cause our Dear Professor Johnstone has gone to the great 
grown-up “Kingdom of Happiness” taking with him a part 
of the “Village of Happiness” which is on earth. 


Guy P. BIBLE 
President of the 
Board of Trustees 
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“Out of the Stress of Doing, 
Into the Peace of Done.” 


Many of us desire this cessation of ardent activities, 
but it was not so with our Beloved Dr. Johnstone. One 
conversation in particular remains in my memory. 

One day we were speaking of the Future Life—what 
it meant to each of us! A mutual friend had said that she 
could not visualize anything definite. My desire seemed to 
be for beautiful music and I felt sure our future life would 
be filled with soul satisfying music. 

Dr. Johnstone expressed his belief that here we are 
just preparing for greater endeavor and accomplishments 
and he hoped to go on and develop his many unfinished 
plans and desires for the work he has been carrying on so 
long. 

This may be so, for not one of us can possibly feel that 
his life is ended. We will never be without his spirit of 
helpfulness, kindliness, understanding and above all a con- 
fidence that everything will come out all right, since one is 
really working for something worthwhile. 

Dr. Johnstone once gave me a quotation to use as the 
keynote of a talk I had to give. 


“It is a good thing to Remember and better yet to Do; 
To work with the Construction Gang and not the 
Wrecking Crew.” 

That is surely what he did, “Build up and not destroy.” 
May we all remember this, keeping the memory of his 
wonderful life, his love and spirit always with us, trying 
to give this same atmosphere to others. 

Can’t you hear him now, as he passes by— 

“Hello, Charlie! Hello, Tim!” 


And the response from the children—“Hi, Professor.” 


The members of the Women’s Board wish to express the sorrow 
and deep sense of the great loss which has come to the Training 
School and to each member of our Board, personally, in the passing 
on of Dr. E. R. Johnstone. He was always ready to give helpful 
advice and suggestions in our work. He will always be with us 
spiritually. 


FAITH SYNNOTT, 
President Board of Visitors. 
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Man of Vision . . . 


For many years I knew Professor Johnstone of the 
Vineland Training School. It is difficult to put him on 
paper because he was selfless. It is impossible to confine 
him to an educational creed because his sole creed was 
Love; love of God, love of childhood, love of mankind. It 
is impossible to define his educational method, for his school 
was a reflection of a great intelligence, an intelligence that 
directly reflects the Divine Mind. What he was and what 
he did cannot be explained. He must be accepted as a 
great teacher, inspired and sustained by a power as real 
as it is intangible. 

A generation ago Professor Johnstone took over the 
beginnings of The Training School. That little huddle of 
buildings, that handful of devoted men and women who 
supported him, that little group of children who were the 
school that day have become a great institution, a powerful 
force for good throughout the world under the flaming 
spirit of their leader. Here he welcomed the boys and girls 
who must forever remain children. He took the helpless, 
the unloved and unwanted and surrounded them with loving 
care. He welcomed the beloved but blighted children of 
heart-broken fathers and mothers, and the school became 
father and mother, brother and sister to them. He took 
in the lame, the halt and blind and comforted them who 
had never known comfort. He gave them work they could 
do, play they could enjoy, lessons they could learn, teachers 
who understood them, physicians who helped them and 
eased their pain. He created a new world for them and 
they lived there, happy, respected, useful citizens. 

Professor Johnstone was no dreamer of dreams. He 
was a man of vision and he sternly challenged us to do our 
duty. He always was ready to comfort the comfortless, 
help the helpless, but he always was strongly determined 
to help the strong to remain strong, the healthy to remain 
healthy and to pass on a heritage of health and happiness 
to his children’s children. 

ANGELO PATRI. 
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Memories of a Wonderful Man... 


Professor Johnstone was a wonderful teacher, having 
a perfect understanding of children and the ability to 
inspire even very little ones with his spirit of loving kind- 
ness, as looking into his kind face and seeing his expression 
of sympathy and love, they trusted him and were not afraid. 
Prompted by his love and interest, he saw in their faces 
that which filled his heart with pity, as he realized that 
some children never grow up but remain little children all 
of their lives. He became deeply interested in the problem 
and so it was that he dedicated his lifework to the better- 
ment of the unfortunate ones whose minds had not and 
would not develop normally. 


After he had mastered the problems which confronted 
him during those first years of his work with these children, 
he began to investigate new and improved methods to be 
used in the training of the mentally retarded. As he was 
both a born educator and a brave scientist, he not only 
focused his attention upon educational methods, but very 
courageously with the assistance of Dr. H. H. Goddard, one 
of his best friends, he established within the Training 
School a scientific laboratory for the study of this particular 
group of children. 


With the internal running of the institution well in 
hand, and with the Educational and Scientific Departments 
able to meet the challenge of critical visitors, Professor 
Johnstone decided it was our duty as well as privilege to 
make a real contribution to the education of teachers inter- 
ested in our type of children. Thus, a Six Weeks Training 
Course for Teachers was established and during the some 
twenty years that a summer school was conducted approxi- 
mately 800 students availed themselves of this opportunity 
and perhaps more than any other one of his special projects, 
this was nearest Professor Johnstone’s heart, carrying as 
it did the “Spirit of Vineland” to all parts of the country. 
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He was a delightfully talented man, with the ability 
not only to inspire the timid with confidence but to sustain 
the interest of the more courageous with the thrill of 
adventure. Story telling was one of his best loved talents 
and hundreds of children are today mourning his absence 
as they miss his delightful contributions to their happiness. 

Our Sunday Service is one of the most outstanding 
regular group gatherings held in The Training School and 
when Professor Johnstone was in his customary place, 
leading the service, he was ever at his best. His lesson 
talks were like sermons and he consistently held the atten- 
tion of approximately 400 people with varying intellectual 
capacities, a large task indeed—but our Professor loved the 
challenge and was never at a loss for the right words or 
fitting illustrations. 

Another delightful group gathering is our Morning 
Assembly, originally held on school day mornings for an 
half-hour daily. It was inaugurated by Professor Johnstone 
as a means of providing a recreational period for everyone 
who was obliged to rise early in the morning and it started 
the day off well for the whole school. 

Professor Johnstone and Mr. Nash, one stressing music 
and the other story telling, made an ideal combination as 
leaders of the Assembly. On his day, Professor Johnstone 
delighted the children by telling the best loved stories of 
childhood, with the Uncle Remus stories the favorite ones. 
No one who has ever attended a morning Assembly and has 
heard him say, “An sho’ enuff, down the path came old 
Brer Rabbit, hippity-hop, hippity-hop, etc., has ever 
doubted the fact that Professor Johnstone was a wonderful 
entertainer of children or that he ever missed an oppor- 
tunity to prove his motto, “Happiness First and All Else 
Follows’”’. 

Joy and sorrow, like sunshine and rain, play important 
parts in our daily lives and sad though it was, even in his 
last sleep Professor Johnstone’s wonderful spirit was 
present and comforted his sorrowing children. 

Thoughts of death were once very terrifying to our 
children. Realizing this fact, Professor Johnstone in the 
early days of his work, began to teach them that it was not 
something to be feared, but was like the Autumn, a beau- 
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tiful rest-time for weary people. Over a lifetime of giving 
such comfort to little children, he was finally rewarded for 
his efforts by a change in their attitude, which was mani- 
fested on many sad occasions, and the saddest one of all 
was on the day when our dear Professor was laid to rest. 

In the morning of this day, a special service was held 
in Garrison Hall for the children and as they entered the 
Auditorium and saw it overflowing with beautiful flowers, 
they were overwhelmed with the glorious, heavenly sight. 
The children looked upon it in wonder and then when they 
saw Professor Johnstone resting so peacefully in the midst 
of all this beauty they were sadly happy, for they knew 
that all he had told them about heaven was true, and at the 
close of the service as they walked through a flowered 
pathway and said goodbye to their beloved friend he seemed 
to smile at them reassuringly, and every child believed that 
someday in heaven he would be waiting to welcome them 
home. 

ALICE M. NASH. 





DEEP APPRECIATION ... 


Our Association in New York has doubtless written you ez- 
pressing the official thanks of the Association for the courtesy 
shown us in the loan of the services of your able Superintendent, 
Professor E. R. Johnstone. I cannot, however, refrain from indicat- 
ing to you and the other members of the Board something of the 
value which his services have had to the Commission in Serbia and 
the children of Serbia. As you know Mr. Johnstone has a very un- 
usual personality which, with his long experience in educational and 
child-welfare work, make him uniquely valuable in a commission of 
this kind. He was not only much beloved by the children of the In- 
stitution, but his good nature under all circumstances contributed 
immensely to the morale of the personnel. In view of the difficulties 
which attend work of this kind in a foreign country this aptitude 
was a splendid asset for the commission. 

May I express to you, on behalf of the children in Serbia, their 
great appreciation of your kindness to them. 


WM. B. BUCK 

Commissioner. 

American Commission to Serbia 
Krushevatz, 24th March, 1920 
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Man of Strong Influence . . . 


The history of movements and of man’s institutions 
is but the history of men of action—and Edward Ransom 
Johnstone was a man of action. His opinions were sought 
and his judgments were honored in many fields. This 
was true because he gave everyone the feeling that his 
was the most important problem to be solved. But he 
had a strange and most effective way of provoking the 
questor to share in the conclusion which was reached. 
This, as every psychologist knows, was the best way to 
get action. 


There are many members of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency who did not know him, but there 
are few who have not felt his influence. He left his im- 
print on institution after institution and program after 
program. The “Golden Age” of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency was when Johnstone, Fernald, Wal- 
lace, Goddard, Baker, Little and one or two others were 
regular attendants at the annual meetings. The after- 
sessions—lasting until near dawn—were important events. 
During these meetings the beginnings of many movements 
and practices of today were to be found. 


It is extremely difficult and unnecessary to place in 
chronological order or order of importance the things he 
started. ‘The Feebleminded Club,” which met biannually 
to talk things over. Never did it have any officers or any 
set program, but when educators, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, physicians and psychiatrists got together many went 
away to try out a new idea. The Psychological Laboratory 
for research into the causes of feeblemindedness—“be- 
cause we want to know more about this’”—developed from 
these meetings, which began in 1901. “The Committee on 
Provision,” which was a national group concerned with 
the problems of the feebleminded and other mental con- 
ditions and antedated the now important National Com- 
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mittee for Mental Hygiene, received a great deal of at- 
tention from Professor Johnstone. Many groups through- 
out the country heard Johnstone and Goddard tell of the 
early studies of the consequences of feeblemindedness. 

The field of education, and especially the education 
of the handicapped, is deeply indebted to his foresight in 
establishing the Vineland Summer School for Teachers of 
Special Classes. Until this training was taken over by 
the institutions of higher learning this was the only train- 
ing school for such teachers. ‘The more we find out about 
how to teach the child who is subnormal the more his nor- 
mal brother and sister will profit” was always an ideal 
of his. 

The “cottage plan’ as opposed to congregate hous- 
ing is clearly a significant contribution for it has made 
for better institutions and better living for those who 
must reside in them. Not only have institutions benefited 
by the stress he laid upon good agricultural practices, but 
many experiments in agriculture were carried out at the 
Training School under the direction of the New Jersey Col- 
lege of Agriculture, because he felt that the labor of the 
husky feebleminded “‘boys” could be advantageously em- 
ployed and so benefit many others. 

His interests touched many fields, but the work in- 
cident to his membership on the Board of Managers of 
the New Jersey State Prison always was close to his 
heart. Much of the credit for the development of the New 
Jersey Classification System for Correctional Institutions, 
later adopted by the Federal Bureau of Prisons and many 
states, must be given to his consuming desire to individu- 
alize treatment. 

But his philosophy remains and for many, many 
years will be effective in the American Association for 
Mental Deficiency. Careful, scientific and forever striving 
to solve problems—yes, but through all his actions he 
never lost the human touch. To him it was always “Hap- 
piness first, all else follows.” 


L. N. YEPSEN 
President, American Association on 
Mental Deficiency 
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Day by Day ... 


He called himself a humanitarian. Not that he lacked 
the right to many more specific appellations, but among 
his many callings this seemed to him the most modest 
and at once the most inclusive designation when a state- 
ment of occupation was required. Yet it was the most 
apt designation not only of his many pursuits but of him- 
self as a person. He could say “Oh!” so feelingly that 
the most hurt child felt comforted. Or again so enthusi- 
astically that one’s joy knew no bounds. His talents and 
enthusiasms ranged the gamut of human welfare from in- 
fancy to senescence, from idiocy to talent, from simple 
labor to highly skilled professions. 

He was also a man of causes, and the closer to the 
frontier the more the cause challenged his imagination, 
profited from his insight and inspiration, and progressed 
from his vigorous support. 

So it was with his concerns in research, and especially 
during the years when scientific study and the factual 
bases of sound action were more obscurely appreciated 
than today. Yet here again his interests were not confined 
to any particular area of research but rather were ex- 
pressed in many fields from stock breeding to education 
and training, from plant diseases to child study, from soil 
analysis and irrigation to the electro-encephalogram and 
physical therapy. 

How regard such a person? Shall we take his own 
measure of himself: As one sat in his office you felt that 
the place of honor was not occupied by his several hon- 
orary degrees from famous universities nor even by pho- 
tographs of friends of his own great stature, but rather 
by the enlarged snapshot of himself in fishing clothes hold- 
ing with unabashed pride a twelve-pound large-mouth 
bass, the whole decorated with the signatures of his com- 
panions in recreation of the Juniper Hunting and Fishing 
Club. But if you looked farther your attention was at- 
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tracted to a stack of pennies on his desk for come what 
child who might, or to the pile of gaily colored children’s 
reading books to be given freely to whomever might yearn- 
ingly appraise them. Or as he opened his desk drawer 
one glimpsed a stack of birthday greeting cards in antici- 
pation of the unlimited birthdays he celebrated with young 
and old, or the envelopes of stamps to encourage the young 
collector or to discourse about with the more sophisti- 
cated. 

His very recreations reflected his insatiable curiosity 
and boundless diversification. A sunny afternoon might 
find him cutting fire lines with the boys at Menantico, or 
probing the topography in the appraisal of new building 
sites, or explaining the fisheries of Delaware Bay, or de- 
bating the niceties of wet versus dry flies. Flora and 
fauna came in for their share; he knew the birds and could 
make Uncle Remus come real or bring Kipling alive. 
Equally at home with State Governor or “Old Iz” in the 
Pines he could share the pride of the father of talent or 
mitigate the pathos of the mother of defect. His published 
writings have been and will be profitably read throughout 
the professional world but his most precious writings are 
those laid-away letters treasured by the mothers of new- 
born children. 


The wisest man could ask no more of fate 
Than to be simple, modest, manly, true, 

Safe from the many, honored by the few; 
Nothing to court in Church, or World, or State, 
But inwardly in secret to be great.—Lowell 


—E. A. D. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Edward Ransom Johnstone, tireless inquirer into the educational 
needs of the backward, abnormal and feeble-minded and organizer of 
centers for their personal and social betterment. His saving influence 
has spread throughout our land and into other lands, notably through 
his war labors in the Army Educational Corps in France and in the 
rehabilitation of Serbia. His modesty hides from public sight much 
of his power, which is steadily growing as a quiet, pervasive force for 
good to those who need it most. 


VINELAND CITIZEN 


Edward Ransome Johnstone has the distinction of being Vine- 
land’s outstanding citizen for the year 1939. His ceaseless endeavors 
and wise counsel in behalf of education, business and agriculture in 
the community, since 1898, together with his broad humanitarian 
interests have earned for him the affection and gratitude of his towns- 
people and State and Worldwide appreciation of his achievements. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


For over forty years you have given your life to the service of 
underprivileged children, those denied by an inscrutable destiny the 
normal birthright of healthy bodies and minds. No one can measure 
the happiness which has flowed into hungry hearts as a result of 
your ministrations. 


NEW JERSEY STATE PRISON 





Dr. Edward R. Johnstone has been a member of the Board of 
Managers of the New Jersey Prison for the past twenty-eight years, 
and during that time has been its President for nineteen years. He 
has given wise and constructive leadership to the Board which has 
resulted in the Prison’s being considered one of the leading penal 
institutions of the nation. 


These lines are taken from citations by which Professor Johnstone was 
honored. 
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PROFESSIONAL BIOGRAPHY* 


EDWARD RANSOM JOHNSTONE: 


Director Emeritus, The Training School at Vineland New 
Jersey. 


FIELDS: 
Social Service and humanitarianism. 


PERSONAL: 


Born Galt, Ontario, Canada, December 27, 1870: 

Son of William and Jane (Ransom) Johnstone. 

Married Olive Lehmann of Waterloo, Indiana, June 17, 1898. 

Children: Carol, Edward Lehman, Earl Ransom and Douglas 
Davidson. 


ACADEMIC RECORD: 


Ft. Wayne Indiana College of Medicine, 1895-97. 
M. Sc. (Honorary), Princeton, 1923. 
litt. D., (Honorary), Rutgers, 1941. 


SOCIETY MEMBERSHIPS: 


American Association for Advancement of Science. 

American Association on Mental Deficiency, 1898. 
(Pres. 1902, 1927) 

American Eugenics Association 

American Prison Association 

Eugenics Research Association 

Elks 

Masons 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Conference Charities & Corrections, 1900 

National Conference of Social Welfare 

National Conference of Social Work 
(Chmn. Section on Mental Hygiene) 

National Educational Association, 1898 
(Chmn. Section on Special Education) 

New Jersey State Conference of Charities and Corrections 
(Pres., 1903) 

New Jersey State Conference of Social Welfare 
(Pres. 1903) 

New Jersey State Council of Education 

New Jersey State Prison & Parole Board, 1918 
(Pres. 1927—-Hon. Pres. 1946) 

New Jersey State Teachers Association 

New Jersey State Tuberculosis League 

Rotary 

New Jersey Crime Commission (chmn. on ed., 1935) 


APPOINTMENTS: 


Officer, Cincinnati House of Refuge (reformatory), 1889 

Teacher, public schools, Hamilton Co. and Cincinnati, 
1889-93 

Teacher and Principal, Indiana School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth, 1893-98 

Asst. Superintendent, The Training School at Vineland, 
1898-1900 

Superintendent, The Training School at Vineland, 1900-22 

Executive Director, The Training School at Vineland, 
1922-1944 





* Verified by Dr. Johnstone, October 1946. 
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Director Emeritus, The Training School at Vineland, 1944 

Consultant, New Jersey State Department Institutions & 
Agencies, 1922- 

Member American Comm. to Serbia, 1919-20 

Staff member, New York School of Philanthropy 

Committee member, Dr. Kendall’s Committee on Special Class 
Methods 

Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania (unofficial 
member) 

Committee on Development of Letchworth Villiage 

White House Conference, Chmn. Sub-Committee on Mental 
Deficiency 1930-31 

Committee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded in New Jersey 
(First Secretary and Executive head) 

Chmn. conciliation Board re. Seabrook Farm Strike 

Advisor, Cumberland County Clinic 

Elks’ Crippled Children’s Committee 

New Jersey Crime Commission (Chmn. Com. on education, 
1935) 

Vice President New Jersey Dairy Research Council Advisory 
Board 

Vice President, Vineland Tradesmans Bank 

President, Millville Electric Light Co. 

Director, Millville Water Works 

Cumberland County Gas Co. 
Editor, Training School Bulletin 


INSTRUMENTAL IN ESTABLISHING: 

National Committee for Provision for Feeble-Minded 

State Department of Charities & Corrections (also later re- 
organization of this Department into the State Depart- 
ment Institutions and Agencies) 

State Conference of Charities and Corrections (now State 
Welfare Council) 

First Colony for Feeble-Minded at Menantico, 1913 

State Colony for Feeble-Minded Males at New Lisbon, New 
Jersey 

Colony for Feeble-minded Males at Woodbine, New Jersey 

Feebleminded Club 

Babbitt Hospital at the Training School for Birth Injured 
exceptionally bright children. An experiment lasting six 
years 

Affiliated with the Federal Government and the State in 
Agricultural Experiments 

With Army Eng. Corps of AEF during World War I 


CITATIONS: 
Decorated Order St. Sava of Serbia, 1920 
Distinguished Citizen’s Award, Vineland, 1939 
Distinguished service to Agriculture, New Jersey State Board 
of Agriculture, 1940) 
State Board of Control (?) 


BooK PUBLICATIONS: 
Dear Robinson. Smith Printing House, Vineland, New Jersey, 
Pp. 139 
Some Songs of Juniper 





REQUIEM 


Let those of us who bear the parting pain 
Remember that the severance of ties 

Is but a mirror set to emphasize 

The many lessons we would learn again: 

The charity he taught toward those who need, 
The strength he learned to keep because he gave 
His power to the weak, and so did save 

Iiis own and theirs. This was his creed. 


Be happy, friends, and all else follows through: 
The lame shall walk, the blind shall see, and those 
Who think as children, just as men shall be. 
These are the things he taught us to be true, 
And these, the living truths, we know he chose 
Because he sweetly rests in charity. 


DELORES ARNADE MORIN 





EDWARD RANSOM JOHNSTONE 
1946 


A little girl with dancing curls dashed wildly 
into his office one day with—‘“Fessor, oh, Fessor.”’ 
Since he happened to be deeply absorbed for the 


“ap 


moment she pushed closer and closer with Fessor, 


’ 


Fessor. I cut my finger.” He laid his pen aside, 
“Well Florence, what can I do?” “Fessor, can’t 
you say, Oh!!” 

















